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during  the  pn^riptions  of  the  latter, 
children  yet  reeking  with  blood,  came  to 
receive  rewards  for  their  parricide ;  that 
Cataline,  a  name  forever  connected  with 


BEHOLD  THE  PICTURE — IB  IT  LIKE  ? 

if  proof  was  wanted  of  the  real  objects 
ef  our  thorough  going  jacobins,  it  is  :im>' 
ply  furnished  by  their  unvaried  approba¬ 
tion  of  ail  tlie  horrors  that  have  charac- 
lerised  revolutionary  Prance.  -We  have 
seen  them  the  devoted  adherents  and  eu- 
Jofists  of  every  successive  dominant  par¬ 
ty  in  that  ill  fated  country,  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  hastile  to  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Corsican ;  with  a  degree  of  ef- 
Eroutery,  which  nothing  but  an  utter  cal¬ 
lousness  of  mind  could  protliice,  they  have 
Bot  only  advocated  the  cause  of  every 
faction,  during  its  hour  of  crime,  but  suih 
porteil  it  as  nealously,  as  they  had  previ- 
wsly  maintained  the  cause  of  those, 
whom  that  faction  had  destroyed. 

The  solution  to  such  apparently  pre¬ 
posterous  conduct  is,  that  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  furthering  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  as  long  as  the  business  of  de¬ 
struction  is  making  iin^ress,  it  is  sure  to 
receive  their  hearty  approbation.  If  this 
was  not  so,  if  jacobinism  was  not  bent  on 
effecting  the  overthrow  of  all  that  is  valu 
able  in  policy,  and  sacred  in  religion,  or 
had  not  at  least  engaged  in  such  a  course 
as  must  lead  to  (bis  end,  how  is  it  to  In- 
conceived,  that  it  would  have  exulted  at 
deeds,  that  fiends  would  almost  shudder  to 
commit.  Wherever  it  has  prevailed,  it 
has  seldom  failed  to  remind  us  of  the 
proscriptions  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
or  the  yet  more  shocking  cruelties  of  Ma¬ 
rius  and  Sylla.  I  have  read  in  earlier 
days,  and  God  knows  without  the  most 
distant  conception  that  it  would  ever  fall 
to  my  lot  to  record  sioiilar  outLageg,  that 


infamy,  after  murdering  his  own  brother, 
and  prevailing  upon  Sylla  to  include  his 
victim  among  the  proscribed  that  the 
murderer  might  inherit  his  estate,  brought, 
in  return  for  the  favour,  the  head  of  a  re¬ 
lation  of  i\liu'ius,aud  then  went  and  washed 
his  hands  in  the  lustral  water  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  Tliese  were  the  actions  of  pagans, 
and  have  excited  ablwrrence  through  all 
succeeding  ages,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
modern  jacobinism,  not  only  to  equal,  but 
to  surpass  them;  it  was  for  men  liviug  un¬ 
der  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  the  voice  of  centuries  had  con¬ 
signed  the  Roman  dictator  to  detestation^ 
to  approve  and  recommend  for  imitation, 
conduct  more  cruel,  more  impioiis  than 
his.  We  have  lived  to  see  that  idol  of 
jacohinical  devotion,  revolutionary'France, 
encourage  the  child  to  bring  his  parent  to 
the  scaffold,  the  wife  to  betray  her  hus¬ 
band,  not  for  any  act  done,  or  even  at¬ 
tempted,  but  merely  for  entertaining  sen¬ 
timents  branded  by  the  death  devoting  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  day,  with  the  name  of  inei- 
visin.  In  her,  we  have  seen  (lolilical  as¬ 
sassins,  under  the  pretence  of  establishing 
a  republic,  hunting  men  of  wealth  and 
profiity  to  the  grave,  for  no  cause,  hut  be¬ 
cause  they  were  rich  and  virtuous;  there 
too,  we  have  seen  avowed  infidelily  doom¬ 
ing  priests  whose  consciences  would  not 
allow  them  to  make  shipwreck  of  their 
religion,  to  I  he  bottom  of  the  sea.  At 
scenes  like  these,  jacobinism  rejoiced,  the' 
groans  of  its  victims  were  music  to  its 
ears,  their  blood  was  delicious  to  its  taste, 
it  enjoyed  their  agonies ;  but  it  did  not  stop 
here,  not  content  with  wreaking  vengeance  ‘ 
upon  man,  it  assailed  Heavea  itself.  I 
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added  blasphemy  to  cracity,  ami  in  deri¬ 
sion  of  a  Christian  sacrament,  called 
the  drownins;  of  priests  and  females  shut 
op  by  hundreds  in  the  holds  of  sunken 
vessels,  bestowing  upon  them  national 
baptisml  Acts  like  these  constituted  the 
amusements  of  jacobins,  and  were  ac¬ 
counted  a  discharge  of  duty ;  they  had 
discovered  something  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  to  man  than  his  happiness,  of 
greater  importance  in  the  scale  of  being, 
than  He  from  whom  all  being  proceeds, 
and  as  might  be  expected  paid  the  new  dei¬ 
ty  the  h^hest  honour,  the  God  of  their  fa¬ 
thers  was  deposed,  as  far  as  impiety  and 
wishes  could  de|)08e  him,  and  the  blood 
and  crime  nursed  demon  of  the  day  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  place ;  every  thing  yielded 
to  this  new  object  of  idolatry,  ancient 
usages,  ties  of  kindred,  principles  of  vir¬ 
tue,  religion,  the  human  race  itself,  all 
were  prostrated  before  this  modern  Mo- 
loch,  whose  votaries  increased  their  at¬ 
tachment  in  pro|)ortion  to  the  evils  he  in- 
-  dieted.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  years 
ago,  there  was  a  pirate  of  Dunkirk,  who 
announced  himself  as  the  friend  of  God, 
and  the  enemy  of  all  mankind,  and  yet  1 
never  learnt  that  this  annunciation  procu¬ 
red  him  many  followers ;  in  these  later 
days  of  superior  improvement,  however, 
enthusiasts  enough  have  been  found,  eager 
to  engage  in  a  cause,  which,  whatever 
were  its  promises,  produced  nothing  but 
misery .  Proud  as  this  age  is  of  its  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  vain  of  the  progress  of 
human  intellect,  a  very  little  redaction 
niton  the  ascendancy  whkh  jacobinism  ob¬ 
tained  in  modern  Europe,  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overwhelm  us  with  shame.  1 1  has 
indeed  shorn  man  of  his  honours :  like  the 
pestilence  it  has  marked  its  course  by  the 
ruin  it  made,  but  with  this  diderence,  that 
it  destroyed  morals  as  w'ell  as  life ;  for 
wherever  it  has  been  known  to  prevail, 
law,  good  faith,  natural  affection,  all  that 
our  fathers  revered  has  been  destroyed. 
Its  influence,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swallowed 


up  whatever  came  in  competition  witfl  ii. 

No  matter  how  cruel,  or  base,  or  inconsist¬ 
ent  its  commands,  they  were  not  only 
yielded  to  with  alacrity,  but  always  fonncl 
a  ready  vindication  ;  when  Louis  the 
XVI.  was  condemnerl  to  die,  for  the 
breach  of  a  constitution,  which  constitu¬ 
tion  expressly  declared  that  if  he  should 
break  it,  his  life  was  sacred,  jacobins  said 
his  death  was  necessary  to  preserve  good 
government;  when  they  overturned  the 
foundations  of  political  iiutitutions,  they 
called  it  establishing  society;  they  spread 
devastation  over  the  fairest  part  of  En- 
rojie  by  way  of  improving  the  state  of 
man,  and  prevailed  u|K)n  others  to  say 
they  had  improved  it !  even  when  the 
atrocities  of  jacobinism  sickened  every 
hearer,  its  advocates  were  still  steady  td  ! 
their  purpose,  they  were  always  at  their 
post,  its  punishments  they  owned  to  be 
severe,  but  they  were  necessary ;  it  was 
true  that  they  did  not  always  fall  upon  the 
culpable,  but  it  wasimposrible,in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  timesj  to  discriminate  be-  ' 
tween  the  innocent  and  guilty;  disorders 
were  inseparable,  from  so  great  a  revolu-  | 
tion,  and  should  be  submitted  to,  in  con-  | 
sideration  of  the  immense  benefits  they 
were  ultimately  to  produce.  They  were 
submitted  to,  they  were  courted,  they 
were  increased,  as  it  was  tb  be  suppo¬ 
sed  that  they  would  be,  by  men  mad  enough 
to  believe,  that  to  destroy  is  to  preserve, 
and  who  encourage  evil,  that  good  may 
come  of  it.  So  complete,  indeed,  was  the 
insanity,  and  with  many  it  is  so  even  to 
this  hour,  that  had  the  revolutiona¬ 
ry  frenzy  destroyed  nineteen-twentieths 
of  our  race,  and  entailed  the  seve-  *  | 
rest  evils  upon  the  remainder,  yet,  had  i 
jacobinism  succeeded  in  putting  down  all 
regular  governments ;  her  disciples  would 
have  called  upon  the  miserable  survivors 
to  rejoice  for  the  benefits  they  had  acquir¬ 
ed.  The  tragedy,  however,  closed  sooner, 
and  as  was  foretold,  in  the  gloom  of  despo¬ 
tism ;  thus  setting  the  joint  seal  of  folly 
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counts,  Were  assembled  for  service  under  Va** 
poleon  in  the  north ;  and  they  were  furnished 
for  war,  according  to  modern  improvements 
in  the  art.  What  deduction  slionid  be  made 
for  the  differemic  between  actual  strength  and 
display  on  paper  f  If  twenty-eight  myriads  or 
about  two-fiflhs  of  the  whole  be  allowed  for 
infirmities,  and  deficiencies  of  every  sort,  the 
tour  hundred  thousand  efiertive  troops,  amply 
provided,  highly  disciplined,  instnicted  by  ex* 
pcricnce,  combined  with  scientific  skill,  and 
I  led  by  distinguished  officers,  were  the  milita¬ 
ry  essence  of  a  vast  population.  The  inva- 
I  sion  of  the  Russian  empire  was  commanded 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  Niemcn  was  passed  in 
the  inontli  of  June  18'2.  In  autumn,  crim¬ 
soned  witli  carnage  and  abhorred  by  milliotis,- 
the  destroyer  reached  the  ancicat  residence 
of  the  czars. 

In  the  southern  peninsula  of  Europe, 
French  invasion  had  been  felt  at  Madrid  and 
Lisbon.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  occupied 
in  contending  agai<  st  the  Bonaparitaii  usur¬ 
pation.  4nd  Don  Onis  was  sent  ns  minister 
from  Spain  to  the  United  Stati  s,  with  authori¬ 
ty  for  negotiating  an  arrangoiniuit  concerning 
territorial  boundaries,  and  an  adjiistiiiem  of. 
other  interests.  The  Spanish  title  to  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  West  Florida,  and  East  Florida,  as 
acknowledged  according  to  the  Spanish  text 
in  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  limits  betwcea 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  had  not  been 
relinquished  by  any  of  the  Spanish  national 
authorities — to  say  nothing  of  any  of  the  Bo- 
napartean  pretensions.  Instead  of  receiving 
Bon  Onis,  and  agreeing  to  a  settlement,  troojis 
of  the  United  States  were  ordered  into  Flo¬ 
rida. 

Movements  were  tnade  towards  the  nortli. 
The  act  of  war  in  the  United  States  wa.s  sign¬ 
ed  in  June  1812,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada 
was  ordered. 

The  flames  arose  from  Moscow.  French 
warriors  were  made  a  feast  for  wolves  and 
vultures. 

From  the  southern  peninsula,  the  storm  of 
war  was  driven  back  upon  the  Freocli  inva¬ 
ders.  The  allied  standards  'of  catholics  and 
protestants,  vindicating  the  cause  of  uatioual 
freedom,  and  forcing  the  barrier  of  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  were  seen  on  the  territory  of  France. 

From  Russia  in  Europe  and  distant  regions 


Bofliciently.  Revolutionary  France  still 
bM  her  approvers ;  in  the  face  of  all  its 
terrors,  in  despite  of  experience,  French 
jacobinism  claim  supiH>rters  here.  It  can 
show,  men  who  hum,  and  pant,  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  among  us,  who  recur  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Parisian  clulis  with  delight ; 
and  with  demoniac  eagerness,  advise  the 
erection  of  similar  ones  in  this  country  of 
taw  and  justice.  Could  it  Ite  thought 
that  a  human  being  was  to  be  found 
ao  lost,  so.  depraved,  that  witnessing 
the  course  of  jacobinism  in  France,  its 
commencement  in  levelling,  its  progress 
ia  guilt,  and  its  termination  in  a  tyranny 
that  threatened  to  embrace  the  whole 
earth;  that  lieholding  the  rivers  of  bIoo«l  it 
tns  shed,  and  the  wide  ruin  it  h.as  occa¬ 
sioned,  he  would  in  the  face  of  tliese,  and 
the  detestation  of  all  Europe,  stickle  fur 
the  monster.  And  yet,  almost  inconceiv- 
tbie  as  it  is,  we  have  such  men,  perhaps 
Bot  a  few  such;  we  can  sliow  assassins  at 
Baltimore,  and  their  abettors  here,  who 
lack  nothing  but  courage  and  opportunity 
loequai  their  barlmrities.  Men  who  de¬ 
file  our  prints  with  invitations  for  the 
erection  of  .Mumma  Clubs,  to  organize  a 
system  of  murder,  and  like  their  Parisian 
prototypes,  seated  around  a  table  covered 
with  emptied  bottles  and  entls  of  segnrs, 
doom  their  honest  and  sober  neighbours 
vto  the  Bcafiuld. 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

NO.  VI. 

Russia  would  not  stop  all  commercial  inter- 
eaurse  with  the  British  islands  and  all  com- 
BKree  in  British  productions,  although  the 
will  of  Napoleon  was  signified. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  July  1807,  was  sign¬ 
ed  as  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  followed  by 
ireparatioua  for  war.  Six  hundred  and  eigh- 
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of  Asia,  froin  Pnissiai  from  Sweden,  from  Aus>  i 
tfia,  Bavaria,  Germany,  arisen  in  the  great 
cause  of  nations,  the  forces  have  halted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

The  deliverance  of  Germany  and  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  being  achieved,  the  Bonaparteaa  power 
is  demolished  in  France.  And  no  European 
country  is  found  to  countenance  the  cabinet 
pretension  for  which  the  United  States  have 
been  kept  in  war.  If  truly  understood,  can 
such  a  preteasion  be  the  cause  of  any  country 
whatever  ?  It  is  not  the  cause  of  regulated 
freedom  and  peace.  It  is  the  cause  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  discord. 

A  general  immunity  like  a  privilege  of  sanc¬ 
tuary  has  been  claimed,  as  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States,  for  persons  on  board  a  private 
vessel  traversing  the  high  sea  and  displaying 
some  coloured  bunting  aloft,  although  every 
oflRrcr  under  the  master  and  every  one  of  the 
crew  might  be  a  foreigner..  It  is  not  a  claim 
for  the  benefit  of  people  of  the  I'nitcd  States, 
in  fact.  *  Except  in  case  of  a  shipmaster,  that 
cabinet  pretension  does  not  require  the  cm* 
ployment  of  any  American  or  neutral  mari¬ 
ners  on  board  tlie  vessel.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ikould  encourage  tlie  confusion  of  foreigners 
and  belligcrants  with  Americans  and  neutrals 
in  navigation.  Such  is  the  disregard  of  Ame¬ 
rican  and  nciitral  privileges,  such  is  the  mari¬ 
time  anarchy,  for  which  a  cessation  of  arms 
thu!  refused  by  the  cabinet  in  the  autumn  of 
1812. 

That  vague  pretension,  at  once  snperficial 
and  anarciiial,  is  not  warranted  by  the  general 
law ‘and  usage  of  modern  Europe.  Among 
modem  improvements,  those  in  maritime  le¬ 
gislation  have  a  characteristic  importance  as 
they  concern  the  order  and  consequent  peace 
of  the'  maritime  world.  According,  to  the 
general  sense  of  Europe,  the  government  of 
every  country  having  communications  by  sea, 
has  been  free  to  exercise  the  right  of  making 
laws  for  distinguishing  the  maritime  interests 
nf  such  cotintiy  -from  foreign  interests,  and  to 
encourage  the  ship  owners  and  mariners  of 
the  country  by  privileges  not  allowed  to  stran¬ 
gers.  All  Europe  at  this  time  docs  not  coun¬ 
tenance  such  a’ disordered  pretension  as  has 
been  advanced  by  the  cabinet  in  the  United 
States  for  continuing  this  war. ,  . 

If  we  trace  the  Iforopean  coasts  from  the 

sihtits  of  Gibraltnrtadhc  Wj(^%U}vitbip  tLe 


arctic  circle,  wc  find  no  country  w  hose  aduuaU  ■ 
tration  at  the  present  time,  is  so  untutored, 
as  to  insist  On  a  maritime  pretension  so  desti¬ 
tute  of  national  or  neutral  basis.  Such  a  pre¬ 
tension  was  not  the  object  of  the  armed  neu¬ 
trality  in  1780.  The  claims  urged  by  the 
northern  powers  at  that  time,  bad  reference  to 
cargoes ;  while  the  necessity  of  a  neutral  ba¬ 
sis  in  navigation  was  unquestioned.  The  ves¬ 
sels  were  to  be  owned  and  navigated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  of  neutrality  :  Tliey 
were  to  be  neutral  vessels.  s 

According  to  the  principles  of  maritime  le¬ 
gislation,  as  unfolded  in  Europe,  and  general¬ 
ly  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  the  maritime 
powers,  a  rhararter  of  nationality,  or  neutral¬ 
ity  in  navigators,  has  been  considered  essen¬ 
tial  for  constituting  the  national  or  neutral 
character  of  commercial  vessels.  And  formal 
regulations  have  been  prescribed  with  regard 
to  the  characteristics  for  difl'erent  countries, 

It  has  been  competent  for  the  government  of 
each  maritime  country  to  provide  by  law  for 
distinguishing,  ascertaining,  encouraging,  and 
securing  the  interest  of  the  ship  owners  and 
maViners  of  the  country.  The  English  and 
French  governinents  have  been  seen  attend¬ 
ing  to  maritime  legislation  in  the  seventeenth 
centur)’.  From  the  close  of  that  century  to 
the  present  time,  the  law  of  France  exhibits 
an  example  of  such  maritime  confusion  ^  be¬ 
longs  to  the  cabinet. policy  of  the  United 
States.  •  •  .  H 

When  the  attention  of  England  had  beea 
turned  to  maritime  commerce  and  coloniza¬ 
tion,  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  the  Eiiglisli 
government  was  assuming  a  commercial  cast. 
Questions  between  the  crown  and  parliament, 
had  given  indications  of  an  approaching  rup¬ 
ture.  Landed  estate  rendered  service  to  the 
king.  Maritime  interests  favoured  the  par¬ 
liament.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  were  in 
arms,  and  five  thousand  combatants  layron  the 
field  of  battle  in  October  1642.  -  Tbfr«trug-  ^ 
gle  of  blood,  on  the  island  was  begun. 

England  had  groaned  under  a  tyranny  un-  ! 
known  in  othet'  coiintHeh  bf  fcKdat  Europe.  | 
The  policy  of  tenures  as  ‘adopted  for  military  ! 
security  in  an  iron  had  bAen  perverted  (or 
purposes  of  poWCrfnf  oppreiMone  To  the  mi¬ 
litary  Services  which  vrore'  conditions  of  fieft  | 
a.s  origihaf^fy  estaMish'ed,  there  succeeded  ' 
jcqmpensatidas  or  pecuMary  assessments,  with  r 
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'lidf,  talks,  finps,  irteurei,  beiieTOleacet,  loam. 
p«rqiili>Ues  and  appendages  wMck  were  ex* 
arted  as  incidental  to  the  feudal  tenures. — 
5ncii  exactions  were  abuses  of  «  militarj  po* 
ticj,  and  had  been  enibrced  witk  die  rigour  of 
fai  gh  prerogati  ve.  'I'bejr  were  prestrated  with 
the  governiueot. 

Alter  attending  to  the  correction  of  abuses 
which  grew  out  of  feudal  institutiom,  the 
bounds  of  wise  reform  were  passed  by  the 
-long  parliament.  .Visionary  seal,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  party  and  sect,  with  ambitious  spirits 
who  couM  manage  the  eealots,  gained  the  as¬ 
cendant.  Members  of  parliament,  who  could 
speak  of  themselves  as  friends  of  liberty.,  were 
seduced  or  impelled  into  measures  at  war 
with  the  great  interests  of  the  cause  which 
they  proposed  to  cherish.  Lucrative  appoint¬ 
ments  were  shared  as  prizes  among  partisans ; 
while  heavy  impositions  and  arbitrary  acts 
oppressed  the  community.  Aflairs  were  go¬ 
verned  by  passions  which  triumphed  over 
freedom  of  deliberation,  and  insulted  the 
rights  of  the  people  with  the  representative 
principle.  The  parliamentary  body  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  organ  of  wild  projects  and  fac¬ 
tious  violence.  Amidst  the  general  snHerance 
of  evils  which  followed  their  abuses  of  power, 
the  self-admiring  oppressors  could  talk  of  their  j 
patriotic  devotion,  while  they  made  traflic  of 
politics,  and  were  occupied  about  their  own 
domination.  The  chamber  of  the  commons 
was  a  theatre  of  political  rant  and  sectarian 
extravagance.  Continued  ravings  at  length 
gave  disgust,  and  were  followed  by  indigna¬ 
tion  or  contempt.  Cromwell  presented  him¬ 
self.  He  spoke,  and  stamped.  The  rump 
parliament  was  dispersed. 

,  Having  been  discontinued  several  years 
when  Charles  the  second  was  placed  ou  the 
throne,  in  1660,  the  feudal  exactions  were 
abolisbed  entirely  and  forever.  In  that  year, 
•t  may  be  recollected,  the  statute  concerning 
shipping  and  navigation  was  passed,  which 
allowed  no  vessel  in  trade  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
l^s  of  the  English  character  unless  owned 
entirely  by  English  people,  and  having  the 
master  wKh  tbree-lburths  of  the  mariners 
English.  By  a.  subsequent  act,  during  the 
tame  session,  the  military  tenures  with  all 
their  heavy  appendages  were  destroyed  at 
noe  blow..  It  was  decided,  **  that  tlbe  court 
of  wanlaand  Hverieii*  and  »|1  sraidsbip^  live¬ 


ries,  primer  seisins,  and  MMterlemalns,  valnei 
and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reason  uf  any 
tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken 
away ;  and  that  all  finas  for  alienations,  te¬ 
nures  by  homage,  knight’s  service,  and  escu- 
age,  and  also  aids  for  marrying  the  daughter 
or  knighting  the  son,  and  all  tenures  of  the 
king  in  capUe,  be  likewise  taken  away.”  The 
great  charter  with  other  public  transactions 
had  pnined  luxuriances  wbidi  grew  out  of  the 
military  tenures.  This  act  extirpated  the 
whole,  and  demolished  both  root  and  branch. 

The  genctal  fact  is  memorable  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  advancement  of  commerce,  as  it 
indicates  the  decline  of  the  feudal  policy 
which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  of  the  wevt.  It  is  illustrative  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  important  changes  in  government. 

It  is  distinguished  among  the  transactions 
which  denote  the  progress  towards  a  new  cast 
of  human  a&irs.  Maritime  commerce  was 
followed  by  claims  of  privilege  against  exer¬ 
tions  of  feudal  prerogative.  And  the  result 
was  decisive,  in  1688,  against  the  jaenbite 
pretensions  to  dominion. 

After  the  umon  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
efibrts  for  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  preten¬ 
der  and  bis  adlierents  were  like  efibrts  of  the 
rear  of  a  defeated  host,  broken  alter  traits  of 
adventurous  daring,  and  routed  irrecoverably. 
At  the  present  time,  the  race  of  the  jacobite 
princes  is  extinct.  The  names  of  Pope  and 
Pretender  liave  ceased  to  be  signals^  of  En¬ 
glish  alarm,  as  the  Maliometan  and  Ottoman 
names  have  ceased  to  alarm  Christendom. 

SurraundiBg  seas,  deep  harbours  and  navi¬ 
gable  rivers  afforded  facilities  for  external 
and  internal  commerce,  with  characteristic 
advantages  for  maritime  establishments.  And 
commercial  sentiments  were  so  prevalent  in 
England  that  stipulations  were  inserted  in  the 
great  charter,  for  assuring  the  liberties  and 
free  customs  of  cities,  boroughs,  towns  and 
ports,  and  particularly  for  the  security  of 
merchants  in  their  persons  and  effects.  In 
the  time  of  Athelstan,  the  distinction  of  a 
thane  was  given  to  a  merchant  who  accom¬ 
plished  three  voy^es  over  sea  npon  his  own  * 
account,  (jure  tkani  tU  Hgjtm.)  And  ”  the 
protection  of  a  maritime  streiq;th”  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  Alfred  the  great. 

The  inm  of  Albehtaa  fer  ceoferrfiig  on  a 
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merrhut  Uio  rank  of  a  thane,  or  a  gentleman, 
is  mare  especially  obRcrrable  wlu  n  coni|iared 
with  an  ariirle  in  the  French  ordinance  of  the 
narinc.  giren  by  Louis  the  fourteenth  at  Fon* 
tainbleau,  in  August,  1681.  This  purported, 
that  French  subjeets  of  any  quality  or  condi¬ 
tion  wbatever,  might  cause  vessels  to  be  built 
or  bought,  fit  them  out  for  themselves,  freight 
them  to  others,  and  carry  on  trade  by  sea ; 
and  that  gentlemen  should  not  therefore  be 
considered  as  doing  any  act  derogatory  to 
their  quality,  if  they  did  not  sell  by  retail. 

France  was  a  continental  power  whose  gene¬ 
ral  character  in  the  seventeenth  century  was 
less  commercial  than  the  English.  And  it 
was  near  tho  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  feudal  institutions  in  France  were 
all  prostrate  with  the  government.  The  na¬ 
tional  assembly  decreed  the  abolition  of  feu¬ 
dality  with  the  vassal  appendages.  And  the 
feudal  alfotiueiits  of  provinces  were  superse¬ 
ded  by  dividing  the  French  territory  into  de¬ 
partments. 

This  being  done,  a  visionary  frame  of  go- 
verumeut  was  voted  by  the  national  assem¬ 
bly,  acting  as  a  constituent  body.  And  it 
was  followed  by  revolutionary  agitations  and 
horrors.  The  passions  in  mass  were  excited 
and  inflamed.  Violent  ebullitions  broke  over 
aocial  and  sacred  barriers :  ami  the  desolation 
burst  tbrtli  upon  France  and  Europe. 

.public  tiansactions  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1814,  aie  decisive  of  the  abolition 
of  feudality  and  vassalage  in  E'rancc.  The 
policy  of  tenures  had  existed  for  centuries. 
Fiefs  were  known  among  the  Franks  before 
the  system  was  generally  prevalent  in  Italy. 
M'hen  the  Lombard  forces  were  settled  in 
cantonments  southward  of  tlie  Alps,  and  the 
command  of  the  districts  on  the  Tibor  was 
allotted  to  as  officer  witli  ducal  rank,  the 
forms  and  names  of  Koinan  institutions  were 
gbolished,  and  Home  was  made  a  feudal  de¬ 
pendency.  That  memorable  event  was  in 
the  sixth  century.  Tho  system  of  feudal  em¬ 
pire  arose  on  the  ruins  of  Roman  grandeur 
and  arts.  After  the  feudal  policy  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  were 
oumbered,  when  the  world  felt  the  shuck  of 
the  E'rench  revolution. 

Amidst  the  prostration  of  feudal  establish¬ 
ments  and  distinctions  in  France,  tho  general 
regulatians,  adopted  before  Ihp  reTPlution, 


for  the  ordering  of  maritime  aflairs,  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  substaut«,  although  with  some 
changes  of  name,  and  under  modifications  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  new  geographical  division. 
And  additions  were  made  to  what  the  law  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution  had  required  substantially. 

According  to  a  decree  of  the  national  as¬ 
sembly  in  1790,  French  citizens  exercising  the 
maritime  professions,  being  holden  for  public 
service  at  sea  or  in  the  arsenals,  were  to  be 
classed  and  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  clas¬ 
ses,  and  called  to  the  service  according  to 
their  profession  and  grade,  each  one  in  turn 
according  to  roll.  Those  who  might  be  eim- 
barked  on  board  a  commercial  vessel  were  to 
lie  registered  on  the  roll  of  cqnipage  as  in 
time  past. 

'I'liH  commissioners  established  in  tlie  cpiar- 
ters,  being  continued,  were  to  keep  tlic  en¬ 
rolments  of  the  seafaring  peo|)ie  of  their  quar¬ 
ter.  They  were  equally  charged  with  the 
furnishing  and  delivering  of  rolls  of  equipsqie, 
and  the  certifying  of  extracts  of  pieces  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  the  state  (I'etal)  of  the  seaiaring 
people,  and  their  conditions  of  engagements 
ill  the  merchant  seiwice.  The  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  regulations  which  existed  in  17A7,  were 
recognized  by  this  decree,  concerning  E'rench 
mariners. 

A  decree  of  the  national  a.ssembly  in  1791, 
directed  the  quarters  of  the  classes  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  conformably  to  the  new  geographical 
division  of  the  realm. 

The  national  assembly  was  succeeded  by 
the  legislative  assembly  of  one  chamber, 
wliich  called  a  national  convention. 

In  .September,  1703,  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  decreed  the  E'rench  act  of  navigation, 
which  was  announced  by  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  as  proclaiming  the  liberty  of 
commerce.  It  is  evident,  the  subject  had 
been  examined  with  attention.  A  report  bad 
been  presented  in  the  name  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  marine,  of  commerce,  and  of  public 
safety,  and  was  printed  by  order  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  in  the  preceding  July,  with  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  an  act  of  navigation.  By  that  project, 
it  appears,  the  general  principles  of  tiie  se¬ 
cond,  and  third,  and  tburtb  articles  of  the  act 
of  navigation,  as  deci'ced  in  September, 
ware  presented  for  consideration  on  the  3ii 
of  July,  1793.  The  fifth  article  required  the 
tariff  of  the  custoqu  to  be  reformed  and  conp^ 
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bined  with  tb«  act  of  naTigation-  And  the 
sixth  article  required  the  decree,  without  de- 
toy.  to  be  solcntiuly  proclaimed  in  the  French 
ports  and  commercial  cities,  and  notified  by 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  nations 
at  peace  with  the  French. 

With  the  act  el'  navigatfon,  as  decreed  in 
the  Bitting  of  the  21st  of  September,l793,  the 
conTention  passed  another  decree,  which  re¬ 
garded  licences  for  ressels,  and  the  French 
ownership  of  cargoes  for  the  commerce  be¬ 
tween  France  and  any  of  the  French  colonies 
or  settlements.  The  two  decrees,  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  public  safety, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  transmitted  to 
the  departments  and  to  the  armies,  and  tians- 
lated  inter  all  languages. 

A  formal  statement  of  principles  relative 
to  maritime  commerce,  so  attentively  exa¬ 
mined,  so  confidently  announced  and  decreed, 
so  solemnly  proclaimed  in  France,  so  exten¬ 
sively  made  known  to  the  world,  roust  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  plenary  evidence  of  sentiments 
*  there  entertained  on  the  interesting  subject. 
When  it  is  seen  that  the  same  principles  have 
prevailed  in  the  maritime  law  of  France  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  will  any  description 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  desire  more 
complete  demonstration  of  the  concurring 
sentiments,  of  all  the  varieties  of  French  go- 
remraent,  with  regard  to  national  rights  in 
navigation  ? 

According  to  the  first  article  of  the  French 
act  of  navigation,  the  commercial  treaties,  as 
existing  in  force  between  France  and  other 
powers,  were  to  be  executed. 

The  second  article  has  respect  to  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  constituting  the  French  character  in 
navigation.  This  article  requires  the  vessel 
to  be  of  French  construction,  or  declared 
prize  of  war,  or  confiscated  for  contravening 
the  laws  ;  and  here  we  are  reminded  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
original  title  within  the  country.  This  arti¬ 
cle  requires  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  to  be 
French  entirely  :  and  in  this  respect  it  is 
analgaous  to  the  law  of  the  United  States.— 
This  article  (farther  requires  the  officers  and 
three-fourths  of  the  crew  to  be  French.  The 
rale  was  explicit  and  decisive,  that  after  the 
first  day  of  January,  1794,  no  vessel  should 
be  reputed  FreBoh,.nor  have  right  to  the 
privileges  of  the  French  vessels  without  tbit 


qualification  of  navigating,  eharactor  awi  lh« 
qualification  of  ownership  as  before  mentioned. 
Unless  the  private  vessels  are  owned  entirely 
by  French  proprietors,  and  navigated  by 
P'rench  officers,  with  French  sailors  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  crews,  they  have  not  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  French  Vessels.  If  they  proceed  to 
sea  without  being  so  owned  and  navigated, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  oithe 
French  vessels  while  traversing  the  ocean,  or 
on  arrival  in  foreign  countries,  or  on  return^ 
ing  to  France. 

In  this  view,  the  country  of  the  navigators 
is  an  interesti  g  consideration,  a  principle  of 
primary  importance  with  regard  to  national 
privileges  in  navigation.  It  is  an  inquiry 
which  reaches  the  whole  subject  of  the  war 
by  sea  which  has  been  continued  upon  this 
country.  And  in  this  country  there  exists  ai 
national  and  constitutional  competence  to  fi¬ 
nish  the  whole  maritime  controversy.  Let  it- 
bc  clearly  understoorl !  According  to  a  provi-. 
Sion  of  law  in  the  United  States,  no  person  is 
admitted  to  have  the  command  of  a  registered 
vessel  except  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
either  natural  boro  or  naturalized.  But  there 
is  no  public  provision  requiring  any  other  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  vessel  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  neutral  country.  And  it  is  not> 
required  that  any  pzurts  whatever  of  the  crew 
be  natural  bom.  or  naturalized  or  neutral.— 
Yet  the  cabinet  has  insisted  on  a  general  claim 
of  privilege  for  all  the  persons  employed  on 
board.  Here  is  the  source  of  controversy, 
the  pretension  for  keeping  the  United  States 
in  war  according  to  the  cabinet  policy.  In  a  ‘ 
pretension  so  loose  and  so  regardless  of  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  a  want  of  national  basis.  It  is ' 
not  the  fair  claim  of  neutrality.  The  cabinet 
war  is  not  in  fact  for  the  interest  of  neutral ' 
mariners ;  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  mariners 
naturalized  in  this  country ;  it  is  not  for  the 
interest  of  mariners  bom  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  this  war* 
is  not  tlie  defence  of  the  maritime  rights  of 
our  own  country  ;  although,  it  must  be  eon-' 
fessed,  there  hare  been  cr^ious  eflfasions  of 
words  about  maritime  rights  from  politicians’ 
who  were  for  having  Indian  lands  with  Cana-' 
da  and  Florida. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  Fremh  act  of' 
navigation,  the  general  principle,  which  re¬ 
gards  the  natioual  character  of  the  navigators, 
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is  i’pplied  in  relmtinn  to  the  vends  of  other 
eouiitiiL'v.,  Koreign' productions  maj  be  iin 
ported  into  France,  only  by  vessels  having  the 
French  ebaracter,  or  belonging  to  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  tbrnishing  such  productions, 
t'le  (diicers,  and  three  fourths  of  the  foreign 
crews,  being  of  the  country  of  which  the  ves> 
tel  carries  the  il^.  {kt  qffuiers  et  trois-quarts 
lies  equipoi^t  etrangers  elan/  du  pcy$  dont  U 
baliment  porte  U  pavilion.)  Here  the  distin* 
guishing  principle  is  asserted  on  the  part  of 
France,  against  the  confounding  pretension  ad- 
vaiwed  by  the  cabinet  in  the  T'nited  States. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  French  act  of  navi* 
gatlon,  relates  to  the  coasting  trade  of  France, 
which  is  allowed  to  none  but  French  vessels. 
These  of  course  must  have  F'rench  owners  and 
French  navigators,  according  to  the  second  ar¬ 
ticle. 

A  British  ai^t,  has  required  vessels  employ¬ 
ed  in  carrying  goods  coastwise,  or  in  fishing  on 
the  coasts  of  that  country,  to  be  navigated  by 
masters  and  mariners,  wholly  and  solely  Bri¬ 
tish,  except  in  case  of  a  license  from  coinmis- 
(ioners  of  the  customs  for  the  employment  of : 
foreign  mariners,  not  exceeding  one  fourth  in 
•ny  vessel,  for  tlie  purpose  of  instructing  the 
British  mariners  in  the  art  of  fishing,  or  taking 
or  curing  fish.  This  act  became  operative 
in  1)102,  several  years  after  it  was  passed. — 
That  it  lias  been  read  and  considered  by  cabi¬ 
net  politicians,  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  some 
of  the  efiiisions  about  a  service  for  two  years 
tp  time  of  war.  After  serving  three  years  in 
the  British  navy  during  war,  foreign  mariners, 
on  obtaining  the  requisite  certificates  of  faith¬ 
ful  service  and  good  behaviour,  and  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  according  to  the  act,  were 
to  be  deemed  qualified  to  be  employed  in  Bri¬ 
tish  navigation.  But  this  was  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  any  such  mariner  who  alter  becom- 
log  qualified  sliould  swear  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  power  for  any  purpose  whatover,  ex-. 
<^pt  under  the  terms  of  some  capitulation  in 
war,  gnd  for  the  purpose  of  such  capitulation 
opiy. 

With  reference  to  sliipments  for  British 
-  ports  from  other  countries,  the  importation  of 
v^ious ,  foreign  articles  has  been  allowed  to 
Bone  but  vessels  with  British  qualifications,  or 
owned  in  the  country  or  place  furnishing  the 
articles, and  navigated  by  a  master  and  thre<  - 
fburths  of  the,  nuriaers  at  kast,  of  such  coun¬ 
try  or  plaee. 


The  French  and  British  laws  have  agreel 
in  general  principles.  And  characteristic 
qualifications  in  the  navigators,  have  been  re¬ 
quired  for  distinguishing  the  navigation  of  the 
respective  countries.  In  making  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  people  as  distinguished 
from  strangers  generally,  those  powers  have 
exercised  the  incontestable  rights  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  interests  of  their  commerce,  by 
means  of  such  maritime  regulations,  as  are 
equally  within  the  competence  of  every  other 
maritime  country.  While  engaged  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  war  about  national  interests,  they 
have  spoken  by  their  laws,  and  agreed  in  coh- 
deinning  the  pretension  which  wants  national 
character. 

After  being  solemnly  proclaimed  in  France, 
and  published  in  different  languages,  tlie 
French  act  of  navigation  has  existed  in  force 
as  the  authoritative  declaration  of  principjas 
relative  to  the  onmershipqfthe  vessel,  and  the 
national  character  of  the  officers  and  crew. — 
These  are  tlie  essential  considerations  for  de¬ 
termining  the  general  character  of  a  private 
vessel  rmplmjed  in  navigation!  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  reputed  French  so  as  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  a  French  vessel  on  the  high 
sea,  the  law  has  required  the  ownership  of  the 
vessel  to  be  entirely  French.  The’eountry 
of  the  ship  owners  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  general  character.  But  In  France  this 
essential  part  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  whole. 
In  connexion  with  this,  another  consideration 
is  essential — the  general  character  of  the  navi¬ 
gators  with  regard  to  country.  According 
to  a  further  provisfon  in  the  law,  the  same 
essential  considerations  were  to  be  regarded 
in  relation  to  vessels  under  colours  of  other 
countries.  All  were  to  be  owned  and  naviga¬ 
ted  in  like  manner  by  personsof  the  countries 
respectively.  Otherwise  they  were  not  to  be 
reputed  the  vessels  of  any  country  whatever. 
For  #aHt  of  national  character,  they  were 
not  to  be  admitted  in  the  French  ports. 

A  display  ofeoloored  banting  alofl  docs  not 
constitute  nor  prove  the  national  character  of 
a  vessel.  '  If  cabinet  politicians  in  the  United 
States  have  not  been  aware  of  this  evident 
'ruth,  what  sort  of  instnictions  would  the 
-nbiuet  five  for  a  basis  of  negotiation  !  And' 
if  they  were  madd  known  in  fuH'to  European 
ministers,  acquainted  wtth  the  maritime  laws 
of  France,  and  Britain,  what  would  be  thoii|ht' 
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^  a  cabinet  that  could  give  snch  instnictioas ! 
After  the  French  act  of  navigation  bad  de* 
fined  the  qualifications  requisite  for  constitu¬ 
ting  a  French  vessel,  such  qualifications  were 
to  be  manifested  by  proper  evidence  or  cre¬ 
dentials.  And  the  national  convention  de¬ 
creed  a  law  relative  to  evidence  of  French 
ownership.  Under  this  law,  vessels  of  thirty 
tons  or  upwards,  having  French  owners  with 
the  requisite  titles,  were  to  be  registered,  and 
furnished  with  acts  of  francisation.  So  the 
French  law  has  styled  the  extracts  or  certifi¬ 
cates  for  manifesting  the  French  ownership  oi 
~  vessels,  as  registered  in  the  offices.  This  de¬ 
cree  being  published,  no  French  vessel  was  to 
sail  from  the  port  or  department  to  which  the 
same  might  belong,  without  an  act  of  franciss- 
tion  conformably  to  the  decree.  At  the  same 
time,  general  regulations  concerning  the  roll 
of  equipage,  remained  in  force  for  ascertaining 
the  national  character  of  tbeofikers  and  crew 
on  board  a  private  vessel,  as  well  as  for  prov¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  their  engagement. 

In  a  subsequent  year,  the  French  conven¬ 
tion  decreed  the  maritime  inscription.  French 
citizens  being  iascribed  as  seafaring  persons, 
according  to  the  decree  were  holden  to  serve 
in  the  public  vessels,  or  arsenals,  whenever  re¬ 
quired.  And  the  decree  purported,  that  eve¬ 
ry  such  seafaring  person  unless  actually  com¬ 
manded  for  service,  should  be  free  to  embark 
on  board  a  commercial  or  fishing  vessel,  or  go 
to  different  Fi  ench  ports  to  work  or  embark 
ftiere,  taking  care  to  have  his  movement  noted 
on  the  roll  of  the  seafaring  people  of  his  quar¬ 
ter,  and  of  that  where  be  might  arrive.  .  Pen¬ 
sions  were  to  be  granted  to  the  seafaring  per¬ 
sons  inscribed  under  the  decree,  according  to 
their  grade,  age,  wounds,  oc.infirmities.  Thus 
the  maritime  inscription  within  departments, 
as  decreed  by  the  national  convention  of 
France,  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  took  place  of  the  general  enrolments  and 
classing  of  seafaring  persons  within  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces,  as  directed  by  Louis  the  four¬ 
teenth  in  1673.  The  seafaring  people  as  en¬ 
rolled  according  to  the  edict  of  1673,  were  to 
be  classed  and  holden  to  serve  alternately  eve¬ 
ry  third  year.  French  citizens,  under  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  convention,  were  to  be  inscribed  as 
seafaring  people,aod  holden  to  serve  whenever 
required. 

The  law  which  prescribed  a  proportion  of 
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French  sailors  with  Freaeh  BSu^s,  as  oMeo- 
tial  to  the  French  character  in  navig^ioo,  waa 
not  abrogated  by  the  maritime  ioscriptioo  i 
And  the  roll  of  equipage  continued  to  be  re¬ 
quisite  as  before.  The  French  mariners  on 
boa^  a  private  vessel  were  to  be  more  than 
half  the  crew,  with  the  officers  French,  'nif 
general  rule  of  navigation,  which  had  prevail¬ 
ed  in  France  more  than  a  century,  was  recog¬ 
nized  in  effect  by  the  national  assembly,  and 
continued  to  be  law  when  the  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  appeared  on  the  French  stage,  and 
called  a  national  convention.  It  was  re-eafor- 
ced  by  the  national  convention,  when  they  re¬ 
quired  three-fourths  of  the  crew  with  the  offi¬ 
cers  to  be  French.  Such  was  the  law  of  navi¬ 
gation  which  existed  in  force  when  that  con¬ 
vention  gave  place  to  the  French  pentarchy, 
otherwise  called  the  executive  directory,  and 
when  that  gave  place  to  the  consular  trhimki- 
rate,  and  when  tliat  gave  place  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  a  consul  tor  life,  and  when  that  edn- 
sul  was  crowned  emperor. 

A 

Vessels  were  to  be  reputed  moveables,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  French  ordinance  of  the  maripe 
in  1681.  They  are  moveables,  according  to 
the  code  of  commerce  in  1308.  And  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  this  code  has  required  the  captain  of  a 
commercial  vessel  to  have  on  board  (he  ncl  qjf 
property  and  the  act  q/f' francisation,  two  docu¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  owurship  qf  the  vessel, 
and  the  roll  qf  equipage,  which  had  been  in 
use  more  than  a  century  as  the  documents  for 
identifying  the  persons  and  ascertaining  tlm 
count  ry  of  the  officers  and  crew.  „ 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  maritimn 
law  which  prevailed  in  France  belore  as  well 
as  afterthe  first  of  January  1808.  Such  in  effect 
was  the  law  for  France  on  the  2l8t  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1806,  when  the  decree  for  interdicting 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  British 
islands  was  issued  from  a  camp  at  Berlin. 
And  such  it  was,  when  the  act  for  partially  in¬ 
terdicting  the  impost  trade,  went  into  opern- 
tion  upon  the  United  States. .  Such  in  effect 
was  the  law  for  France  on  the  17th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1807,  when  the  sweeping  decree  was  issu¬ 
ed  from  a  palace  at  Milan.  And  such  it  was, 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  December,  and  in  Ja¬ 
nuary  and  March,  1808,  when  the  export  trade 
of  the  .United  States  was  subjected  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  interdict.  Such  too  it  was  when  all  im- 
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distioguisb  the  iutercits  «f  the  country  from 
foreign  interests,  would  be  for  tbe  nationai 
benefit.  If  these  proper  distinctions  bad  been 
made  by  tbe  goTcrnment  of  tbe  United  States, 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  American 
rights  at  sea,  the  war  might  hare  been  termi* 
naled,  before  Najioieun  was  transported  from 
France  to  Elba. 

Ehrata- 


portatioas  of  British  productions  were  inter¬ 
dicted. 

In  England,  those  who  exercised  the  pow¬ 
ers  ofgovernment  in  1651,  by  their  act  of  na¬ 
vigation,  allowed  the  privil^es  of  the  English 
character  to  no  commercial  vessel  whatever, 
unless  belonging  to  English  people  as  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  or  right  owners  thereof,  and  having 
tbe  master  and  mariners  also,  for  tbe  most 
part,  of  the  people  of  that  country.  And  Na¬ 
poleon  in  the  fulness  of  his  power  over  France, 
had  not  tbe  assurance  to  say,  that  a  vessel  em¬ 
ployed  in  maritime  commerce  should  be  re¬ 
puted  French,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
French  character,  unless  owned  by  French  pro¬ 
prietors  and  navigated  by  a  master  and  mari¬ 
ners  also,  for  tbe  most  part,  of  the  people  of 
FYanoe. 

Principles  adopted  by  European  states  as 
permaneut  rales  in  matters  of  navigation, 
principles  respected  and  cherished  amidst  po¬ 
litical  changes  and  war,  the  principles  of  mari¬ 
time  order  and  regard  to  country,  principles 
which  now  belong  to  the  general  law  of  mari¬ 
time  Europe,  and  the  commercial  interests  of; 
the  United  States,  decisively  condemn  the| 
anarebial  pretension  advanced  by  the  cabinet 
as  a  cause  for  continuing  this  war  by  sea. — 
Tbe  records  of  Europe  give  evidence  that  a 
voluntary  renunciation  of  the  general  law,  is 
wot  to  be  expected  from  Russia,  or  P  ranee,  or 
Britain. 


•In  number  5,  of  Commercial  Poli¬ 
cy,  instead  of  16i)5  reall  tttttl,  for  tba  year  when 
the  ordinance  of  the  marine  was  given  at  Fon- 
tainbleaM,  and  instead  of  1758  read  1757,  for  the 
year  when  an  ordinance  relative  to  French  navi¬ 
gation  was  given  at  V'crsaillcs. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE 

BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  HE  ALLIED  POWERS  OF 
EUROPE. 

In  the  name  i>f  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity, 

His  majesty  the  king  of  France  and  Na¬ 
varre,  on  the  one  part,  and  his  majesty  tlic 
emperor  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Ids  allies  on  the  other  part;  being 
animated  with  an  equal  desire  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  long  agitations  of  Europe,  and  to 
tlie  miseries  of  the  people,  by  a  solid  peace, 
founded  upon  a  just  division  of  force  among 
powers,  and  carrying  in  its  stipulations  a  gua¬ 
rantee  of  its  duration;  ami  his  majesty  the  em- 
Iieror  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  his  allies,  no  longer  wishing  to  de¬ 
mand  of  France,  now  that  being  restored  to 
the  paternal  government  of  her  ancient  king 
she  offers  to  Europe  a  pledge  of  stability  and 
security,  tbe  same  eonditioiis  and  warranties 
which  they  had  with  regret  demanded  of 
her  onder  her  last  governiuont,  their  said  ma¬ 
jesties  have  named  plenipotentiaries  to  discuss, 
conclude  and  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  and  ami¬ 
ty  ;  as  follows  : 

His  majesty  the  king  ef  France  and  Na¬ 
varre,  M.  Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  Peri- 
gord,  prince  of  Bencventiim,  grand  eagle  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  grand  cross  of  the  or¬ 
der  ef  Leopard  of  Austria,  knight  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  St.  Andrew  of  Russia,  of  tlie  orders  of 
the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  the  Red  Flagh  of 
Prassia,  kc.  Ids  minister  and  secretary  of 
state,  for  foreign  affairs.  And  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Aust  ria,  king  of  Htuigary  and 
Bohenda,  Messieurs  the  Prince  Clement  Viu- 
ceslaiis,  Lothaire  of  Metteinicli-Vinneburg- 
Oehsenhaiisen,  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Stephen, 
grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  hon  -ur,  knight  of 
the  order  of  M.  Andrew,  of  St.  Alegaiiil  ir 
Newski  and  of  8t.  Anne  of  the  first  cla.<.s  of 
Russia,  knight  grand-cross  of  the  ordiM-  of 
the  Black  ragle  and  Red  Flagle  of  Pnr-sia, 
grand  cross  ot  the  order  of  St.  Josi  pir  of 
Wurtzburg,  knight  of  the  order  of  bt.  Uu- 


And  in  the  archives  of  tbe  United 
States,  there  is  evidence  that  such  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  be  expected  from  Russia. 
At  this  moment,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
general  law  of  Europe,  in  matters  of  navigation, 
will  be  renounced  by  any  of  the  German 
states,  or  tbe  Dutch  Netlierlands,  or  by  Spain, 
or  Portugal,  or  by  Denmark,  or  Sweden  ?  Th  e 
Poptiignese,  and  Danisli,  and  Swedish  govern¬ 
ments  hare  given  evidence  of  their  approba¬ 
tion  of  that  law ;  and  it  is  tlieir  interest  to 
have  it  observed.  Is  tbe  cabinet  near  tbe 
Potomac  to  operate  a  change  in  tbe  general 
If  this  could  now 


law  of  maritime  Europe 
be  effected  by  all  tbe  faculties  of  tbe  cabinet 
for  war  and  diplomacy,  would  tbe  change  from 
order  to  anarchy  in  maritime  afiairs,  be  tor  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is 
for  Um  benefit  of  commerce  to  have  the  mari¬ 
time  interests  regulated  so  as  to  distinguish 
between  the  fair  proceedings  and  the  fraudu¬ 
lent.  And  to  have  them  regulated  so  as  to 
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bert  of  Bararia,  of  tbat  of  the  Golden  Eagle, 
of  tVurtemburg,  and  of  many  others ;  cham¬ 
berlain,  actaal  priry  counsellor,  minister  of 
state,  of  conference  and  of  foreign  afiairs  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty  : 

And  the  Count  John  Philip  of  Stadion 
Thanuhausen  and  Warthausen,  knight  of  the 
golden  fleece,  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
Stephen,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew, 
of  St.  Aleiai^er  Newski,  and  of  St  Anne,  of 
the  first  class,  knight  grand  cross  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  black  eagle  and  red  eagle  of  Prus¬ 
sia.  chamberlain,  actual  priry  counsellor,  mi- 1 
nister  of  state  and  of  conferences  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty.  Wlio,  alter 
haring  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in 
good  order  and  form,  liare  agreed  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  : 

Art.  1.  Tliere  shall  be  from  this  day  hence¬ 
forth,  peace  and  amity,  between  his  majesty 
the  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  on  the  one 
part,  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  his  allies, 
on  tile  other  part,  their  heirs  and  successors, 
their  states  and  respwtive  subjects,  forever. 
The  high  contracting  parties  will  employ  all 
their  care  to  maintain,  not  only  between 
themselves,  but  also,  as  far  as  depends  on  tiiem, 
among  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  harmony 
and  good  understanding  so  necessary  to  their 
re|iose. 

A  a  .'.  2.  The  kingdom  of  France  preserves 
the  integrity  of  its  limits,  such  as  they  were 
at  the  epoch  of  the  1st  January,  1792.  It 
shall  receive,  besides,  an  augmentation  of 
territory,  comprised  in  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  fixed  by  the  following  article  : 

Art.  3.  On  the  side  of  Belgium  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  ancient  frontier  as  it  existed  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1792,  shall  be  re-cstablish- 
edi  commencing  at  the  North  Sea  between 
Dunkirk  and  Newport;  thence  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  between  Gagnes  and  Nice,  with  the 
following  rectifications : — Ist.  In  the  d^art- 
ment  of  Jeinmapes,  the  cantons  of  l^ur, 
Merbes-le-Gbateaii,  Beaumont  and  Cbimay, 
shall  remain  to  France ;  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  shall  pass  where  it  touches  the  canton  of 
Dour,  between  tiiat  canton,  and  those  of 
Boussn  and  Patiirage,  as  well  as  farther  on  be¬ 
tween  that  of  Mcr^s-le-Ghateau,  and  those  of 
Binch,  and  of  Thuin.  2dly.  In  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  the  cantons 
of  Valrourt,  Florennes,  Beauraing  and  Ge- 
dinne  shall  belong  to  France,  the  demarkation, 
where  it  readies  tiiis  department,  shall  follow 
the  line  which  separates  the  beforementioned 
cantons  from  the  department  of  Jemmapes, 
and  the  rest  of  tiiat  of  Sambre  and  Meuse. 
3diy.  In  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  the 
new  demarkation,  where  it  departs  from  the 
ancient,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Peric  to  Fremersdurf,  and  by  that  which  se¬ 
parates  the  canton  of  Tholey  from  the  rest-ot 
the  department  of  the  Moselle. 

4thly.  In  the  department  of  the  Sarre, 


the  cantons  of  f^aarbruck  and  of  Ameval  shaJD 
remain  to  France,  as  well  as  the  part  of  that 
of  l«bach,  which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  a 
line  drawn  aloi»  the  confines  of  the  villages  of 
Hercheiibach,  Geberhofeu,  HiUbach  and  Hall 
paving  these  difierent  places  out  of  the 
French  frontierl  to  the  point,  where,  ta¬ 
ken  from  Qiierselle,  (which  belongs  to  France) 
the  line  which  separates  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
neval  and  of  Ottweiller  reaches  tbat  which 
separates  those  of  Arneval  and  Lebach )  the 
frontier  on  this  side  shall  be  formed  by  the 
line  above  designated,  and  afterwards  by  that 
which  separates  the  canton  of  Arneval  from 
that  of  Bliescastel. 

.Itlily.  The  fortress  of  Landau,  having  form¬ 
ed  before  the  year  1792,  an  isolated  (mint  in 
Germany,  France  preserves  beyond  its  fron¬ 
tiers  a  [lart  of  the  de|iartinents  of  Moiint- 
Tonnerre.and  of  the  Lower- Rhine,  to  join  the 
fortress  of  Landau  and  its  circle  to  the  rest  of 
I  the  kingdom.  The  new  demarkation,  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  point  where  near  to  Obertteih- 
bach  (which  remains  out  of  the  limia  of 
France)  the  frontier  between  the  de[>artineot 
of  the  Moselle,  and  that  of  Mount-Toiinerre 
reaches  the  department  of  Lower  Rhine,  shall 
follow  the  line  which  separates  the  cantons  of 
Weisseiiiburgh  and  Bargzbern  (on  the  side  of 
France)  from  the  cantons  of  Primaseii,  Dahn, 
and  Anweiler,  (on  the  side  of  Germany,)  to 
the  (xiint  where  ttiese  limits,  near  the  village 
of  Wolmersheim,  touch  the  ancient  circuit  of 
the  fortress  of  Landau.  From  this  circuit, " 
which  remains  as  it  was  in  1792,  thonew 
frontier  shall  follow  the  arm  of  the  Tiver 
Qiieich  which  in  quitting  this  circuit,  near  to 
Qiicichheim  (which  remains  to  France,)  pasr 
ses  near  the  villages  of  Merlerheim,  KnitteN 
shciin  and  Bellieim  (also  remaining  F  rench)  to 
the  Rhine,  which  shall  continue  henceforth  to 
form  the  limit  between  France  and  Germany. 

As  to  Uie  Rhine,  the  Taiveg  shall  const!  • 
tute  the  limit,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  that 
the  changes  which  the  conrse  of  tbat  river 
may  hereafter  sustain,  shall  have  in  future  no 
effect  u[K)n  the  property  of  the  islands  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  The  state  of  (mssession  of  these 
isles  shall  be  re-established  as,  it  existed  at 
the  epoch  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville. 

6thly.  In  the  department  of  Doubs,  the 
frontier  shall  be  rectified  in  such  manner  that 
it  shall  commence  beyond  the  Rancoontere, 
near  to  Locle,  and  follow  the  summit  of  the 
Jura  between  the  Cerueux-Peqiiignot  and  the 
village  of  Fontenelles,  to  a  height  of  tiK  Ju*’ 
ra,  situated  about  7  or  8,000  feet  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  village  of  Brevinne,  where  it 
shall  re-enter  into  the  ancient  boundary  of 
France. 

7thly.  In  the  de|>artment  of  the  Leman, 
the  frontiers  between  the  French  territory, 
the  country  of  Vaud,  and  the  different  portions 
of  the  territory  of  the  re[>ublic  of  Geneva, 
(which  shall  form  apart  of  Switzerland)  remain 
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•the  seme  as  they  were  hcforc  the  Inrorpora- 1 
lion  of  Geaeva  w'itti  France.  13nt  the  caiitcni  j 
•f  Fraogy,  that  of  St.  Johan  (excepting  that  I 
rt  situated  to  the  north  of  a  line  dratrn 
>«i  the  mint  wlierc  the  rieer  Loire  enters 
Bear  to  Qrancy  into  the  Genevcfc  territory, 
along  the  coniines  of  Scsegnin.  faenoex  and 
heiteeneuTe,  shall  remain  out  of  the  limits  of 
France)  the  canton  of  Fegnier,  (with  the  ex» 
reption  of  the  portion  which  lies  to  tlie  east 
«f  a  line  which  follows  the  confines  of  Munz. 
Bitssy,  Pers  and  Cornier,  wliich  shall  be  out 
ef  the  French  limits^  and  the  canton  of  Ixt 
Beebe  (excepting  tlie  places  railed  La  Roche 
and  Arnianoy  with  tlieir  districts)  shall  re¬ 
main  to  France.  Hie  frontier  sliall  follow 
the  limits  of  these  diflerent  cantons  and  the 
lines  which  separate  the  portions  which  rc- 
mais  to  France  from  those  which  she  does 
not  preserve. 

8^ly.  lu  the  department  of  JVIont  Blanc, 
Fraace  acquires  the  snb-prefecliii’e  of  Chain. 
beriy,  (cxcejiting  tire  cantons  of  L’lTopital, 
ef  titint  Peter  D’AlhIgny,  of  l  a  Rocette,  and 
ef  Nontmelian ;)  ainl  the  siib  prcfectnrc  of 
Annwy,  (excepting  that  part  of  the  canton  ol 
Faverges,  situated  to  the  east  of  a  line  wliicli 
passes  between  Ourchare  and  .^larlcnis,  on  the 
aide  of  France,  and  Martliod  and  Angina  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  which  runs  frniii  the 
snintiitof  tiie  mountains  to  the  frontier  of  the 
cautan  of  Thones ;)  it  is  this  line  which,  with 
the  limit  of  the  cantons  mentioned,  sliail 
.  form  on  this  aide  tlie  new  fivntier.  (hi  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrsinees,  the  frontiers  re¬ 
main  as  they  M'cre  between  the  twolcmgdnms 
of  France  and  Spain  at  the  epo«-h  i;f  the  first 
lof  January,  1792,  and  there  shnll  he  hereafter 
tiamad  a  joint  cominittee.  bn  tin!  part  of  the 
two  drowns,  to  fix  the  final  dciiiarkution. 

‘  Fiance  renomices  all  rights  of  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction  or  possession  over  all  the  eountrics 
and  districts,  cities  and  pl.ices  whatsoever 
aituated  licyond  the  frontier  above  designated, 
the  principality  of  Monaco  being  however  re¬ 
stored  to  tlie  ronditioii  in  which  it  was  before 
the  1st  of  January,  1792. 

The  allied  eourts  assure  to  France  (he 
possession  of  the  principality  of  .\vignon,  of 
the  county  Venai.ssin,  of  the  county  of  Mont- 
beliard,  and  of  all  the  territories  belonging 
formerly  to  Germany,  comprised  within  the 
frontier  above  marked  out,  which  have  bveii 
incorporated  into  France  before  or  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1792. 

,ThB  powers  reserve  to  themselves  reci¬ 
procally  the  entire  liberty  of  fortifying  such 
points  of  their  states  a-s  they  may  judge 
convenient  for  Uieir  safety. 

To  avoid  all  injury  of  private  properly,  and 
to  piDtect,  upon  the  most  liberal  principles, 
the  possessions  of  individuals  domiciliated  up¬ 
on  the  frontiers,  there  shalfbe  named  by  ca^ 
of  the  states  bordering  on  France,  commission¬ 
ers  to  proceed  jointly  with  French  commis-ion- 
ers,  to  tlie  delimitation  of  the  respective 
s’ountries. 


,  As  soon  as  the  busines.s  of  tlie  rommissioD* 

I  ers  sliall  be  finished,  there  sliall  be  prepared 
1  plans  signed  by  the  respective  eoinniissioiiers, 
and  posts  shall  be  plae^  which  shall  mark  out 
the  reciprocal  limits. 

Abt.  4;  I'o  assure  the  communication  of 
the  cily  of  Geneva,  with  other  parts  of  the 
Swiss  territiiry  situated  upon  the  lake,  France 
rxmseiits  that  the  use  of  the  route  by  Versoy 
shall  lie  rorainoii  to  the  two  countries.  The 
respective  governments  shall  come  to  afriend- 
ly  understanding  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
roiitrahand,  and  regulating  the  course  of  the 
posts,  and  the  inaiiitrnancc  of  the  road. 

Art.  5.  The  navigation  u|ion  the  Rhine, 
from  the  |Miint  where  it  lieconics  navigable  to 
the  sea,  and  vice  versa,  sliall  lie  free,  in  .siirh  a 
niaiuier  that  it  may  not  be  interdicted  by  any 
one,  and  it  shall  be  the  l.nsincss  of  the  future 
congress,  to  determine  the  principles  arcol-d- 
ing  to  which  duties  may  lie  levied  upon  the 
states  bounding  on  the  river,  in  a  manner  tlie 
most  eqnal,  and  most  lavoiiiablc  to  the  coin- 
incrcc  of  all  nations. 

It  shall  aho  be  examined  and  decided  in  the 
future  congress,  in  what  manner  to  facilitate 
the  eonimiinicatinii  between^  the  conutries, 
[  and  to  render  them  always  less  strangers  to 
one  another,  the  foregoing  dispositions  may  lie 
equally  extended  to  all  the  other  navigable 
rivers  which  separate  or  traverse  diflerent 
states. 

Art.  6.  Holland,  placed’  under  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  house  of  Orange,  shall  receive 
an  increase  of  territory.  The  title,  and  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  shall 
not  ill  any  ease  Ixdong  to  any  prince  wearing, 
01  called  to  wear,  a  foreign  rmwn. 

The  states  of  Germany  shall  be  independ¬ 
ent,  and  united  by  a  federative  leigue. 

Swilzerlajid  independent,  shall  continue  to 
govern  itself. 

Italy,  out  of  the  limits  of  those  eountrics 
wliicli  sliall  return  to  .\ustria,  shall  be  fcin- 
posed  of  sx.vereign  states.  ‘  ‘ 

Art.  7.  The  isle  of  .Malta  and  its  depend¬ 
encies  shall  belong  in  full  possession  and  sove¬ 
reignty  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

Art.  8.  His  Britannic  majesty  stipulating 
for  himself  and  his  allies,  engages  to  restore 
to  his  most  Christian  majesty,  in  the  periods 
which  shall  hereafter  be  fixed  upon,  the  colo¬ 
nies,  fislieries,  factories  and  establishments  of 
every  kind,  which  France  possessed  on  the  1st 
January,  1792,  in  the  seas,  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nents  of  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  excepting 
the  islands  of  Tobago  and  !St.  Lucia,  and  the 
Isle  of  France  and  its  dependencies,  namely, 
Roilrigue  and  the  Scchellcs,  which  liis'iiinst 
Christian  majesty  cerles  in  full  property  aud 
sovereignty  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  as  also 
that  jiart  of  St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France  by 
tlietremly  of  Basle,  and  which  his  most  chris. 
tian  majesty  recedes  to  hfs  catholic  majesty, 
in  full  propel  ty  and  sovereignly. 

Art.  9.  Ui«  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden 
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ami  Norway,  ugrecably  to  arrangements  made  regulate  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peaee,  the 
with  his  allies,  and  for  the  execution  of  the  fate  of  the  arsenals,  and  vessels  of  war  armed 
preccriing  article,  consents  that  the  island  ol'  and  not  armed  which  are  within  the  inaritime 
Giiadaloiipe  shall  be  restored  to  bis  most  places  restored  by  France,  in  execution  of  the 
uhristian  majesty,  and  cedes  all  rights  which  second  article  of  the  said  convention,  it  is 
he  might  have  over  that  island.  agreed  tljat  the  said  sliips  and  vessels  of  wpr. 

Art.  10.  His  most  faithful  majesty,  agreea-  armed  and  not  armed,  as  also  the  naval  artil- 
bly  to  arrangements  made  with  his  allies,  and  lery  ami  ammunition,  and  all  materials  of 
for  the  execution  of  article  8tb,  en^ges  to  re*  building  and  arinameut,  shall  be  divided  hp* 
store  to  liis  most  cliristian  majesty,  within  the  tween  France  and  the  countries  in  which  the 
periorl  hereafter  to  be  fixed,  French  Cinyaaa  as  places  are  situated,  in  the  pro|K)rtion  of  tVrO 
it  was  the  1st  January,  1792.  thirds  for  France,  and  of  oue  third  for  the 

The  eflects  of  the  above  stipulatioa,.  being  powers  to  which  the  said  places  shall  belong, 
to  revive  the  dispute  existing  at  thi.s  epoch  Ships  and  vessels  building,  rvhich  shall  not 
on  the  subject  of  the  Imundaries,  it  is  agreed  be  in  condition  to  be  put  to  sc-a  in  six  weeks 
tliat  tliis  dispute  sliall  be  terminated  by  an  allcr  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty,  shalf 
amicable  arrangement  between  the  two  be  considered  as  inateriaU,  and  after  being  dc* 
courts,  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  monshed,  shall  be  diviiled  a.s  such  in  the  pro- 
majesty.  portion  altove  declared. 

,  Art.  II.  The  places  and  fortresses  existing  Coinmissiouers  shall  be  named  on  cither  side 
In  the  colonics  and  establishments  wliirli  are  to  agree  on  the  division,  and  to  prepare  an  ac* 
to  be  restored  to  his  most  Christian  niap>sly  ruiint ;  .vmI  passports  and  safe  conducts  shall 
ill  virtue  of  the  articles  8,  9  and  It),  shall  be  be  given  by  the  allied  powers  to  secure  the 
restored  in  the  condition  in  wliich  they  are  at  retreat  of  the  Frescii  workmen,  seamen  and 
the  moment  of  tliu  signature  of  the  present  lahnm-ers  iuto  France. 

treaty.  lu  the  aliuve  stipulations  shall  not  be  com- 

Aar.  12.  His  Britannic  majesty  engages  to  prised  either  vessels  and  arsenals  being  in  the 
allow  the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  majes-  i  maritime  places  which  shall  have  falicn  into 
ty,  in  res|M:ct  to  commerce,  and  to  the  safety  ■;  the  power  of  the  allies  before  the  23d  of  April, 
of  llieir  persons  and  property  within  the  li-  ^  nor  the  vessels  and  arsenals  which  Iselonged 
Uiits  of  the  Briti'h  sovereignty  upon  the  coiiti-  i  to  ITollaiid,  and  especially  the  fleet  of  the 
nciit  of  India,  tlie  same  facilities,  privileges  ['Tcxel. 

and  protection,  which  now  are  or  wliich  shall  I  The  government  of  France  obligates  itself 
be  granted  to  the  most  favoured  nation.  On  I  to  witlidraw  or  sell  all  that  shall  belong  to  it 
his  side,  Ids  most  Christian  majesty  having  no-  j  by  the  stipulations  above  e.xpressed,  in  the 
thing  more  at  heart  than  the  perpetuity  of  Uie  !  sj>aee  of  three  month.s  after  the  division  shall 
peace  between  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  4iave  been  elTected. 

Faigland,  and  wishing  to  contribute  as  far  as  Ilencetbrtli  the  port  of  Antwerp  shall  be 
in  Ids  |K)wer  to  removing  at  present,  for  the  solely  a  commercial  port, 
relations  of  tlic  two  powers,  whatever  might  Art.  16.  The  liigli  contracting  pa.(ie,s,  • 
pne  day  disturb  their  mutual  good  understaiul-  wishing  to  cover  with  entire  oblivion  the  di- 
ing.  engages  to  make  no  fortified  work  in  the  visions  whtcii  have  agit:ite<l  Europe,  declare 
cstablisliinents  which  are  to  be  restored  to  an<l  promise,  that  in  the  countries  restored 
him,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  limits  and  ceded  by  the  present  treaty,  no  individual, 
•f  the  British  sovereignty  upon  the  continent  of  whatever  class  or  rondition  he  may  be,  shall 
of  tlie  Indie.s,  and  to  keep  in  those  establish-  be  prosecuted,  disturbed  or  troubled  In  person 
mciits  only  the  number  of  troops  necessary  for  or  property,  under  any  pretext,  or  on  ac^int 
tj)c  maiiiteuance  qf  the  police.  of  his  political  conduct  or  opinions,  or  bis  at- 

Art.  13.  As  to  the  right  of  the  French  to  tachmeut  whether  to  either  of  the  contracting 
fish  opon  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newloiindlaiid,  parties,  or  to  the  governments  which  have 
upon  the  coasts  of  tlie  island  of  that  name,  and  ceased  to  exist,  or  for  any  other  rt^on,  cx- 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  the  Giilph  of  St.  cept  for  debts  contracted  with  individuals,  or 
lAwrencc,  every  tiling  shall  be  replaced  upon  for  acts  posterior  to  the  present  treaty, 
tjhe  same;  footing  as  in  1792.  Art.  17.  In  all  the  countries  which  sliall 

Art.  14.  The  colonics,  factories,  and  estab-  change  masters,  eitlier  in  virtue  ol  the  present 
lishments  whicli  are  to  be  restored  to  his  most  treaty,  or  of  any  succeeding  arrangements, 
Christian  majesty  by  his  Britannic  majesty  or  there  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  na- 
his  allies,  sJiall  be  restored  as  follows  :  tliosc  tive  and  foreign,  of  whatever  condition  and 
whicli  are  in  the  north  seas,  or  in  the  seas  and  nation  they  may  be,  a  space  of  six  years, 
poll  the  continents  of  .America  and  .\frica,  counting  from  the  exchange  of  ratifioatioas,  to 
within  three  months ;  and  those  which  are  be-  dispose,  if  they  shall  think  it  expedient,  of 
yond  theCape  of  (jooii  Ho(m:  within  six  months  their  property  acquired  either  before  the  war, 
from  the  ratification  of  tlie  present  treaty.  or  during  its  actual  continuance,  and  to  retire 
Art.  15.  The  high  contracting  parties  bav-  into  wJiatever  country  they  shall  choose, 
ing  reserved  to. themselves  by  article  4th  of  Art.  18.  The  allied  powers  wishing  togive 
flie  oouveiiUou  of  the  23d  of  April  last,  to  to  bis  most  Christian  im^esty  a  new  testimo- 
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■7  of  their  desire  to  do  awayae  far  as  in  them 
lie.4,  the  consequences  of  that  epoch  of  misery 
CO  happily  terminated  by  the  present  peace, 
renounce  in  the  whole,  snch  sums  as  the  go* 
Temment  may  claim  of  France,  on  account  of 
all  contracts,  supplies  or  advances  whatsoever, 
made  to  the  French  government  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  wars  which  have  taken  place  since  1792. 

On  his  part,  his  most  Christian  majesty  re¬ 
nounces  all  claim  which  he  might  form  against 
the  allied  powers  upon  the  same  foundations. 
In  execution  of  this  article,  the  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  engage  to  deliver  to  each  other,  all 
securities,  obligations  and  documents,  which 
relate  to  the  claims  tiiey  have  reciprocally 
relinquished. 

Art.  19.  The  French  government  engages 
to  cause  to  be  liquidated  and  paid,  all  such 
other  sums  as  shall  be  found  due  in  countries 
out  of  its  territory,  in  virtue  of  contracts,  or 
other  formal  engagements  heretofore  made, 
between  individuals  or  private  establishments, 
and  the  French  authorities,  as  well  for  sup¬ 
plies,  as  in  virtue  of  legal  obligations. 

Art.  20.  The  high  contracting  powers  shall 
appoint,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of 
ratitications  of  the  present  treaty,  commis- 
sionei's  to  regulate  and  superintend  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  all  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
19th  and  19th  articles.  These  commission¬ 
ers  shall  attend  to  the  examination  of  the 
claims  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
the  liquidation  of  the  sums  claimed,  and  the 
mode  ill  which  the  French  government  shall 
propose  to  discharge  them.  They  shall  also 
be  charged  with  the  delivery  of  the  securities, 
obligations  and  documents  relative  to  the 
claim,  which  the  high  contracting  parties  mu¬ 
tually  relinquish,  so  that  the  ratification  of 
the  result  of  their  labour,  shall  complete  this 
reciprocal  renunciation. 

.Art.  21.  Debts,  specially  charged  in  their 
origin  upon  the  countries  which  cease  to  be¬ 
long  to  France,  or  contracted  for  their  inte¬ 
rior  administration,  sliall  remain  a  charge  up¬ 
on  these  same  countries.  Consequently  such 
of  those  debts  as  since  the  22d  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1813,  have  been  converted  into  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  great  book  of  the  public  debt  of 
France,  shall  be  accounted  for  to  the  French 
government. 

The  securities  of  all  those,  which  have 
been  prepared  for  inscription,  and  hare  not 
yet  been  inscribed,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
governments  of  the  respective  countries. — 
The  accounts  of  all  thase  debts  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  determined  by  a  Joint  commission. 

Art.  22.  The  French  government  shall  re¬ 
main  charged  on  its  part,  with  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  all  sums  paid  by  tlie  subjects  of  the 
above  mentioned  countries,  into  the  French 
funds,  whether  by  way  of  security,  deposit*  or 
cmiignatim.*  ^  also  French  subjects,  ser- 


*  A  sum  of  money  paid  into  a  public  office  by 
judicial  authority,  is  coiled  a  “  consignation.”  Tr. 


rants  of  the  said  countries,  who  have  paid 
suras  by  way  of  security,  deposit  or  consigna¬ 
tion,  to  their  treasuries  respectively,  shall  be 
faithfully  reimbursed. 

Art.  23.  The  titularies  of  places  held  in 
pledge,  who  have  not  the  receipt  of  the  reve¬ 
nues,  shall  be  reimbursed  with  interest,  until 
tlie  full  payment  at  Paris  by  one  fifth  every 
year,  reckoning  from  the  date  of  this  treaty. 

With  respect  to  those  who  are  accounta¬ 
ble,  this  reimbursement  shall  commence  at 
the  farthest  six  months  after  the  presentatinn 
of  their  accounts,  the  case  of  malversation 
only  excepted.  A  copy  of  the  last  account 
shall  be  given  to  the  government  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  to  serve  it  for  an  index  and  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture. 

Art.  24.  The  Judicial  deposits  and  con¬ 
signations  made  into  tlie  ”  caiste  d’amortisie- 
merit,'’  in  execution  of  the  law  of  28  Nivose, 
year,  13  (18  January,  180fi)  and  which  beloiig 
to  inhabitants  of  countries  which  France 
ceases  to  possess,  shall  be  placed  within  the 
term  of  one  year,  counting  from  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  in  tlio 
hands  of  the  authorities  of  the  said  countries, 
excepting  such  of  those  deposits  and  consigna- 
tions  as  interest  French  subjects,  in  which 
case  they  shall  remain  in  the  “  caisse  d’amor- 
tissement"  not  to  be  restored  but  upon  the 
liberation  resulting  from  the  decisions  of  com¬ 
petent  authorities. 

Art.  25.  The  funds  deposited  by  the  com¬ 
munes  and  public  establishments  in  the  “caisse 
de  services'’f  and  in  the  “  caisse  d'amortisse- 
ment,’’^  or  in  any  other  fund  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  shall  be  n^imbursed  to  them  by  fifths, 
from  year  to  year,  counting  from  the  date  of 
the  present  treaty,  deducting  the  advances 
which  shall  have  been  made  to  them,  and 
saving  the  regular  oppositions^  made  upon  these 
tiiiids  by  the  creditors  of  the  said  communes, 
and  of  the  said  public  establishments. 

Art.  26.  Dating  from  tbe  1st  January,  1814. 
the  French  government  cea.ses  to  be  charged 
with  tlie  payment  of  any  pension,  civil,  mili¬ 
tary  or  ecclesiastical,  pay  of  retreat,  or  half- 
ray.j]  to  any  individual  who  is  no  longer  » 
French  subject. 


t  Fund  of  public  service.  Sinking  fund, 

i  A  sort  or foreign  attachment,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  our  trustee  process. — Tr. 

|(“  Solde  de  retraite” — traitement  de  reforme.” 
These  are  military  phrases,  to  which  we  have  no 
English  tcrmsexactly correspondent.  “Retraite” 
signifies,  as  to  officers  of  infantry,  “  employments 
in  military  posts”  and  as  to  officers  of  cavalry, 

“  pensions,” - “  reforme”  signifies  a  reduction 

of  the  troops  to  a  less  number  by  authority  of  the 
prince,  or  state  which  has  a  right  to  dismiss 
them.  An  officer  is  said  “  to  have  obtained  his 
reforme,”  when  tbe  corps  to  which  be  belonged 
having  been  “  reformed,”  his  commission  has 
been  preserved  to  him  with  a  certain  allowance, 
less  than  that  ef  officers  in  actual  service.— Tr. 
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Art.  27.  Tlie  national  domains  purchased  ; 
i'«r  a  valuable  consideraUoa  by  French  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  former  deuarlmeuts  of  Belgium, 
of  the  left  bauk  of  the  Rliine,  and  Alps  out  of 
the  limits  of  ancient  France,  are,  and  remain 
guarranteed  to  the  purchasers. 

Art.  28.  The  aliolition  of  tlie  “  droit*  d’au- 
bttitif,"  of  “  detraction"*  and  others  of  the 
same  nature  in  countries  which  have  recipro¬ 
cally  stipulated  such  abolition  with  France, 
or  which  had  been  before  united  with  it,  is 
expressly  maintained. 

Art.  29.  The  French  government  engages 
to  restore  the  obligations;  and  other  securities, 
which  shall  have  been  seized  in  the  provinces 
occupied  by  the  French  armies,  or  administra¬ 
tions;  and  in  cases  whqre  the  restitution  can¬ 
not  be  clfccted,  these  ooligations  and  securi¬ 
ties  are  to  remain  null  and  void. 

Art.  .30.  The  sums  which  shall  be  due  for 
all  works  of  public  utility  not  yet  terminated, 
or  terminated  since  the  31st  Ueceinbcr,  1812, 
npon  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  departments  de¬ 
tached  from  P'rance  by  the  present  treaty, 
shall  liccoine  a  charge  upon  the  future  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  territory,  and  shall  be  liqui¬ 
dated  by  the  commission  charged  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  debts  of  tiie  countiy. 

Art.  31.  All  archives,  charts,  plans  and  do¬ 
cuments  whatsoever,  belonging  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  ceded,  or  concerning  tlieir  administra¬ 
tion,  shall  lie  faithfully  restored  at  the  same 
time  with  the  country,  or,  if  that  be  impossi¬ 
ble,  within  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months 
IVom  tlie  restoration  of  the  countries  thcro- 
selres. 

This  stipulation  is  applicable  to  the  ar¬ 
chives,  charts  and  plates,  which  may  have 
been  seized  in  the  countries  traasientiy  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  different  armies. 

Art.  32.  In  the  space  of  two  months,  all 
the  powers  who  have  been  engaged  on  one 
side  or  the  otlier,  in  the  present  war,  shall 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  Vienna,  to  regulate, 
in  a  general  congress,  the  arrangements  which 
are  to  complete  the  disposition  of  the  present 
treaty. 

Art.  33.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  rati¬ 
fied,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
within  fifteen  days,  or  sooner  if  posssible. 

in  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  af¬ 
fixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  May,  year  of  grace 
1814. 


bare  affiicted  their  people,  have  agreed  to  a» 
nul  expHcitly  the  efiects  of  the  treaties  of 
1805  and  1809,  so  far  as  they  are  not  already 
annulled  in  fact  in  tlie  present  treaty.  Agree¬ 
ably  to  this  determination,  his  most  christiaa 
nu^sty  promises,  that  the  decrees  passed 
against  French,  subjects  or  reputed  French; 
being,  or  having  been  in  the  service  of  bis  in^ 
perial  and  royal  apostolic  majesty,  shall  re¬ 
main  ineffectual,  as  well  as  all  judgments  that 
may  have  been  rendered  in  execution  of  these 
decrees. 

This  additional  article  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect,  as  if  it  had  been  inserted 
word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  patent  of  this 
day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratificatioa 
exchanged  in  the  same  time. 

In  faith  whereof,  &c.  (date  and  exeentioa 
the  same  as  of  the  principal  treaty  above.) 

The  same  day,  in  the  same  place,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  the  same  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded 

Between  France  and  Russia, 

Between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
Between  France  and  Prussia, 

And  simed,  to  wit : 

That  between  France  and  Russia, 

For  France,  by  M.  C.  M.  Talleyrand  Peri- 
gord,  prince  of  Beneventum,  (ut  supra.) 

Ami  for  Russia,  by  M.  M.  '.ndrew,  count  of 
Rasouniofisky,  actual  privy  counsellor  of  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  knight 
of  the  orders  of  Saint  Andrew,  of  Saint  Alex¬ 
ander  Newski,  &c.  &c.  Sic. 

That  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 

For  France  (ut  supra.) 

For  Great  Britain,  the  right  honourable 
Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh,  coun¬ 
sellor  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  United 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  his 
privy  council,  member  of  his  parliament,  &c. 

Sir  George  Gordon,  count  of  Aberdeen,, 
i  Viscount  of  Forinantinc,  lx>rd  Haddo,  one  of 
I  the  sixteen  peers,  &c.  &c.  ambassador  extra- 
I  ordinary  and  plcnip«Ucntiary  near  his  imperial 
and  royal  apostolic  majesty. 

Sir  William  Shaw  Catlicart,  Viscount  Cath- 
enrt,  Baron  Catlicart  and  Greenock,  counsellor 
of  his  said  majesty  in  his  privy  conneil,  and 
I  his  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  near  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  tfae- 
Russias. 

And  the  Hon.  Charles  William  Stewart, 
kniglit  of  the  most  hoimurable  order  of  the 
Bath,  &c.  Sic.  and  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  near  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Pnissia  :  That  between  France  and 
Prussia .  For  France  (ut  supra.) 


'  [L.  S.)  The  prince  of  Beneventum. 

[L.  S.]  The  prince  of  Mettcrnich. 
[L.  S.)  J.  P.  Count  of  Stadion. 
(additiowal  article.) 

The  high  contracting  parties  willing  to  ef¬ 
face  all  traces  of  the  unhappy  events  which 


*  “  droits  d’aul.'rtine”  and  ‘*  ilroils  de  detrac¬ 
tion**  are  certain  customs  or  casual  rights  payable 
to  the  Government. 
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•dminlstratioA  of  a  provisional  council  esta-j 
blished  by  Rnraia,  since  tbat  roantry  has 
been  occupied  by  her  arms,  Ue  two  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  have  agreed  to  naaie  imme- 1 
diately  a  special  commission,  composed  on 
cither  side  of  an  eoual  number  of  commission¬ 
ers,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion,  liquidation,  and  all  arrangements  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  reciprocal  pretensions. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have 
the  same  effect,  &c.  (as  above.) 

(Date  and  execution  same  as  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  treaty.) 

Additional  articles  to  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain. 

Art.  1.  His  most  Christian  majesty,  sharing 
without  reserve  all  the  sentiments  of  his  Bri. 
tannic  majesty,  in  relation  to  a  species  of  com¬ 
merce  repugnant  both  to  the  principles  of  na¬ 
tural  justice,  and  the  enlightened  state  of  tlie 
times  in  which  we  live,  engages  to  join,  in  the 
fhtnre  congress,  all  bis  elibrts  with  those  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  to  induce  all  the  Christian 
powers  to  pronounce  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  so  that  tlie  said  trade  may  universally 
cease,  as  it  shall  cease  definitively  and  in  all 
cases,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  the  spare  of 
five  Tears,  and  that  besides,  during  this  delay, 
no  slave  dealer  may  import  or  sell  them  other¬ 
wise  than  in  the  colonies  of  that  state  of  which 
be  is  a  suUMt. 

Art.  2.  The  British  and  French  governments 
shall  immediately  apiwint  commissioners  to 
liquidate  their  respective  expenses  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  prisoners  of  war,  in  order  to  arrange 
respecting  the  discharge  ol  the  balance  which 
shall  be  found  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  powers. 

Art.  3.  The  respective  prisoners  of  war 
shallbeheld  todischarge  before  theirdeparture 
from  the  place  of  their  detention,  the  private 
dcd)ts  which  they  may  have  contracted,  or  at 
least  give  sufficient  security. 

Art.  4.  There  shall  be  granted  by  both  the 
powers,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  uf  peace,  a  release  of  all  sequestra¬ 
tions  which  may  have  been  put  since  the  year 
1792,  upon  all  funds,  revenues,  credits  or 
other  effects  whatsoever  of  the  high  contract- 
sneparties  or  their  subjects. 

The  same  commissioners  mentioned  in  the 
second  article,  shall  be  charged  with  the  ex- 
aminatioo  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  the 
sut^ts  of  his  Britannic  majesty  against  the 
French  government,  for  the  value  of  property 
moveable  or  immoveable,  nnduly  eonfiscated 

the  French  authorities,  as  well  as  for  the 
total  or  partial  loss  of  these  debts,  or  other 
property  unduly  retained  under  sequestration 
since  the  year  1792. 

France  engages  to  treat  in  this  respect  the 
English  subjects  with  the  same  justice  as 
French  suljects  have  experienced  in  b^gland, 
and  the  English  government  desirous  to  concur 
on  its  part  in  the  new  testimony  which  the 
allied  hirers  bare  wished  to  five  to  his 


most  Christian  majesty  of  tlicir  desire,  to  obli¬ 
terate  the  consequences  of  the  unhappy  epocii, 
so  fortunately  terminated  by  the  present  peace, 
engages  on  bis  part  to  renounce,  as  soon  as 
complete  justice  shall  have  been  done  to  bis 
subjects,  the  whole  balance  which  may  be 
found  in  his  favour,  in  relation  to  the  support 
of  prisoners  of  war,  so  that  the  ratification  of 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  the  commissioners 
above  mentioned  and  the  payment  of  the  sums, 
as  well  as  the  restitution  ofthe  effects  which 
shall  be  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  shall  complete  the  re-- 
nunciatioo. 

Art.  5,  The  two  high  contracting  parties 
desirous  of  establishing  the  most  amicable  re¬ 
lations  between  their  respective  subjects,  re¬ 
serve  to  themselves,  and  promise  to  agree  and 
arrange,  as  soon  as  may  be,  concerning  their 
commercial  interests,  with  a  view  of  encour¬ 
aging  and  increasing  the  prosperity  of  their 
respective  states. 

These  additional  articles  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if,  Ac. — (as  before.) 

(Date  and  execution  the  same  as  ofthe  prin¬ 
cipal  treaty.) 

AddiliotuU  article  to  the  treaty  with  Prussia. 

Although  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
Basle  the  5th  of  April  1795,  that  of  Tilsit  on 
6th  July  1808,  as  well  as  all  the  conventions 
and  acts  whatsoever  concluded  since  the 
peaceof  Basle  between  Pnissia  and  France,  are 
already  annulled  in  fact  by  the  present  treaty, 
the  high  contracting  parties  have  nevertlier 
less  Judged  it  proper  to  declare  expressly  that 
the  said  treaties  cease  to  be  obligatory  as  to 
all  articles  as  well  patent  as  secret,  and  that 
they  renounce  mutually  all  right,  and  release 
eaeh  other  from  all  obligation,  which  might 
flow  therefrom. 

His  most  Christian  majesty  promises  that 
the  decrees  passed  against  French  subjects, 
or  reputed  French,  being  or  having  been  in 
the  service  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  shall  re¬ 
main  without  effect  as  well  as  all  judgments 
that  may  have  been  rendered  in  execution  of 
such  decrees. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have, 
Ac.  (as  above.) 

(Date  and  execution  the  same  as  of  the 
principal  treaty.) 


We  sec  in  our  print  shops,  a  picture  with  the 
following  inscription ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte — 
fought,  conquered,  and  generously  gave  peace  to 
the  allies,  in  1805,  ’07  and  *09 — he  fell,  the  victim 
of  treachery  and  ingratitude,  in  1814.  This  cliarge 
reminds  us  of  an  Finglish  highwaynmii,who  robbed 
a  gentleman  of  his  money,  and  then  threw  him 
two  and  six  pence,  to  help  him  home.  It  happen¬ 
ed  to  the  highwayman  aj  it  well  nigh  did  to  the 
great  Napoleon—^  was  nabbed.  He  nevertheless 
saved  his  neck  for  that  time,  because  the  gentle¬ 
man  bad  too  much  humanity  to  wish  it  stretched. 
The  knight  of  the  post,  however,  made  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  other’s  ingratitude  iu  oot  paying 
the  half  crowB  he  bad  lent  Am  1 


i 


